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RICHARD ABEL 


Charge and Counter-Charge: 


Coherence and Incoherence in Gance’s Napoléon 


The Walker Art Center, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, March 14, 1980. Looking like the third 
phase of the Sphinx’s riddle to Oedipus, a 
small, stooped figure, his eyes twinkling under 
a swept-back thatch of white hair, introduces 
the Midwest premiere of Kevin Brownlow’s 
meticulous reconstruction of Napoléon (1927). 
It is the film’s maker, Abel Gance. ‘“Why would 
anyone want to spend a whole evening watch- 
ing an old movie?’’ he begins. Suddenly spot- 
ting a television cameraman recording the 
event, Gance brandishes his cane like a rapier 
and charges the camera with a spryness that 
belies his ninety-year-old frame. Then he backs 
away in feigned defeat, accepting the power of 
a machine whose ancestor he did so much to 
develop. Delighted by an enthusiastic, admir- 
ing crowd, he builds his oration, phrase by 
lofty phrase—‘‘I am alive because I think al- 
ways and only of the future’’—and ends by 
dancing a jig to mime his pleasure. He refuses 
to leave—‘‘there are too many beautiful women 
in the audience.’’ But eventually he is per- 
suaded, and the special screening begins. 
Nearly six hours later, the famous triptychs 
(in near perfect synchronization) draw to a 
climax that yields to a wave of applause and 
bravos. Rarely have I seen a film audience so 
charged, so “‘high.”’ 

To see this new reconstruction of Napoléon 
is nothing less than a revelation. That has been 
said before, I know, of other versions of the 
film. In 1955, at the Studio 28 cinema in Paris, 
Francois Truffaut and his colleagues at Cahiers 
du cinéma discovered Gance’s two-hour sound 
version of Napoléon (1934), which integrated 
new footage with post-synchronized portions of 
the silent version, including a brief sequence 
of the final triptychs. Some years later, the 
Cinémathéque francaise revealed Marie Ep- 
stein’s painstaking reconstruction of the silent 
version of Napoléon, which, though far from 
complete (absent were much of the opening 
snowball fight, the sequences with Violine, 
the triptychs), included nearly all of the major 
sequences.’ Then, on the occasion of Bona- 
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parte’s bicentennial (with financial assistance 
from André Malraux and Claude Lelouch), 
Gance came up with a four-hour version (again 
mixing old and new footage), Bonaparte et la 
Révolution (1971).? For this last project, Marie 
Epstein discovered to her horror, Gance blithely 
set about re-cutting some of the original nega- 
tive that the Cinémathéque francaise had re- 
turned to him.* Now comes Kevin Brownlow’s 
reconstruction, some twenty years in the mak- 
ing, drawn from a dozen archive and private 
prints (especially those of the Cinématheque 
francaise, C.K. Elliott, and MGM).* Inev- 
itably, there are distortions and gaps: the 
image quality is sometimes inconsistent (due 
to sections of enlarged 17.5mm footage), the 
extensive tinting and toning of the original 
prints is gone, and nearly a half hour of the 
total footage is still missing. But Brownlow’s 
reconstruction is unquestionably marvelous— 
the most complete version yet assembled and 
the first to include the full final reel of trip- 
tychs.° To be accurate, there are two versions 
of Brownlow’s work—a complete version (pro- 
jected at 20 fps), produced by the British Film 
Institute and Images Film Archives in asso- 
ciation with Thames Television, and a slightly 
shortened version (projected at 24 fps) spon- 
sored by Francis Coppola’s Zoetrope Studios.’ 
Although the “Coppola” Napoléon has been 
widely screened in the United States, I have 
used the longer, more authentic version as 
the basis for this essay. 

Impressive as Brownlow’s reconstruction is, 
Gance’s initial plans for the project were even 
more colossal in scope. As early as 1924, he 
had sketched out no less than six separate films 
on the life of Napoléon Bonaparte. The first 
film was envisaged in three parts: ‘‘La jeunesse 
de Bonaparte,” “Bonaparte et la Terreur,”’ 
and ‘“‘La Campagne d'Italie.’’ The other five 
were to be titled D'Arcole a Marengo, Du 18 
Brumaire a Austerlitz, D'Austerlitz aux Cent- 
Jours, Waterloo, and Saint-Helene.* Through 
a consortium of French-German companies 
and later the Société Générale des Films (both 


financed largely by Russian emigré money), 
Gance commenced shooting the first stage of 
his project early in 1925 and finally finished 
eighteen months later. Because of its enormous 
expense (15-19 million francs) and epic length 
(six hours), only the first film was actually 
completed, and even then, its third part had to 
be condensed.’ On April 7, 1927, a three-hour 
version of the film, audaciously titled Napoléon 
vu par Abel Gance and highlighted by several 
triptych sequences, premiered at the Paris 
Opéra with an orchestral score composed by 
Arthur Honegger.'® The following October, 
the complete six-hour version (apparently pro- 
grammed in four successive segments, but 
without the triptychs) opened at the prestigious 
Salle Marivaux and ran for three months. This 
full-length version was not widely shown, but 
the three-hour condensed version was released 
selectively throughout France and the rest of 
Europe.'’ In a sense, then, by integrating 
these two different films into a single spectacle, 
Brownlow not only recreates but enlarges 
Gance’s vision. As Bernard Eisenschitz notes, 
Brownlow’s work has produced both a literal 
and an ideal reconstitution of the film.’ 

In order to situate the analysis that follows, 
let me summarize the narrative of Napoléon 
briefly, sketching the major plot lines and the 
distribution of characters. As a pupil at the 
military college of Brienne, young Napoléon is 
persecuted as an outsider by the teachers and 
other students. His only friends during his 
tribulations and first triumph (in a snowfort 
battle) are the cook, Tristan Fleuri, and a pet 
eagle. Some ten years later, in 1789, during 
the early days of the Revolution in Paris, Napo- 
léon is little more than a marginal character, 
listening with interest to Rouget de Lisle’s 
‘“Marseillaise’’ sung at the ‘‘Club des Corde- 
liers’”’ but troubled by the lynch mobs roaming 


the streets. By the time of his return to his 
family home in Corsica, in the summer of 
1793, however, he has become a supporter of 
the Revolution and an opponent of the Corsi- 
can patriot Paoli and his secretary, Pozzo de 
Borge, who have concocted a plan to annex 
the island to England. Their plan succeeds, 
and Napoléon is forced to flee by rowboat in 
a storm (and eventually on the good ship “‘Le 
Hasard’’) to France. Assigned to the French 
army laying siege to Toulon (which is con- 
trolled by the English), Napoléon re-encoun- 
ters Tristan Fleuri, whose daughter Violine 
is ‘bewitched’ by him. General Dugommier 
makes him commander of the artillery, and 
Napoléon leads several assaults on the larger 
English army and finally is victorious in a 
battle fought at night in a torrential rain- 
storm. In Paris, the Reign of Terror begins. 
Marat is murdered in his bath by Charlotte 
Corday; Danton, Robespierre, and Saint-Just 
are all condemned to the guillotine.’? Accused 
by Salicetti, a fellow Corsican, and imprisoned, 
Napoléon is miraculously saved—Tristan Fleuri, 
imitating his friend La Bussiére, literally eats 
the decree that condemns him. After refusing 
several posts with the army, Napoléon is finally 
called by General Barras to take command 
of the defense of Paris against the Royalist 
Rebellion. The Rebellion is put down, and 
celebrations break out all over the city. At 
the “‘Bal des Victimes,’’ Napoléon is mesmer- 
ized by Josephine de Beauharnais and wins 
her away from his friend, General Hoche. The 
whirlwind courtship ends in marriage, after 
Barras makes him commander of the Army 
of the Alps. Buoyed by a vision of the ghosts 
of the Revolution, Napoléon assumes command 
of a bedraggled army at Albenga and quickly 
inspires the soldiers to victory at Montenotte. 
So the narrative ends as (an intertitle says) 
“Napoléon laughingly opens the gates of Italy.” 


Fr —_ - — 


As this summary suggests, Napoléon is, first 
of all, a grand example of the French historical 
reconstruction film, the most popular film 
genre in France during the 1920’s. Although 
a good part of the film was shot on location 
(Corsica, Briancon, Toulon, Nice), most was 
done in a brand new studio at Billancourt, on 
the outskirts of Paris. There, with Alexandre 
Benois (Diaghilev’s chief set designer), the 
Russian-born architect Schildknecht, and Ivan 
Lochavoff, Gance meticulously (for the most 
part) recreated the period decor and costumes 
of the late eighteenth century—e.g., the school 
at Brienne, the ‘‘Club des Cordeliers’’ and the 
Convention Hall in Paris, the battleground 


at Toulon. Together with an unusually tal- 


ented team of assistant directors (Alexandre 
Volkoff, Viatcheslaw Tourjansky, Henry Krauss, 
André Andréani, Marius Nalpas, Anatole Lit- 
vak) and cameramen (Jules Kruger, L-H 
Burel, J-P Mundviller, Bourgassof, Lucas, 
Roger Hubert, Emile Pierre), he produced 
enough moments of spectacle for a half dozen 
films. The acting was consistently first-rate 
and sometimes inspired. Albert Dieudonné 
played Napoléon as a lean, active, decisive 
strategist, sometimes given to public posturing 
but also blindly naive in love. Gina Manés 
brought to Josephine’s opportunistic character 
a matronly assurance and quick intelligence 
that made her behavior with Napoléon and his 
rivals fascinatingly ambiguous. The ‘Three 
Gods of the Revolution’’ were perfectly cast. 
Alexandre Koubitsky was a fiery, voluble, 
plump Danton; Antonin Artaud made Marat a 
sullen ascetic with a brilliant, mad stare; Van 
Daéle was utterly transformed as the slouch- 
ing, pock-marked Robespierre, his eyes mere 
slits above tightly drawn lips. And Gance used 
his own sense of self-importance ironically by 
casting himself as the cold, cruel, slightly 
effeminate theoretician Saint-Just. Yet, all in 
all, like Carl Dreyer’s La Passion de Jeanne 
D'Arc (1928), which the Société Générale des 
Films also produced as a complement to it, 
Napoléon was much more than a well-crafted, 
well-acted ‘‘costume film.”’ 

At the time of its original release, the French 
film critics’ reviews of Napoléon corresponded 
closely to their reactions to Gance’s earlier 
epic, La Roue (1922-23). The film was a mon- 
umental paradox—conventional yet unortho- 
dox, anachronistic yet radically advanced. 
Again the critics objected, with reason, to the 
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number and mode of the film’s intertitles, 
which included countless quotations from his- 
torical sources—a misguided attempt to invoke 
the mantle of “authority’—which merely 
labeled and affirmed, as if on parchment, what 
was presented in images.'* The intertitles were 
also full of rhetorical declamations, especially 
Saint-Just’s discourse on the Revolution, which 
critics found reminiscent of Edmond Rostand 
and literary pretension.'* Once more the critics 
objected to irrelevant, uneven sequences and 
to “‘dissembling tirades’’ of “‘repetitions, re- 
dundancies, and over-prolonged effects.’’’® 
And they were aghast at the way Gance rewrote 
history, depicting Napoléon as the legendary 
fulfillment of the French Revolution—a na- 
tionalistic messiah who saved France from the 
Revolution’s destructive excesses and then pro- 
vided his countrymen with a kind of Manifest 
Destiny to “liberate” (read “‘conquer’’) Europe.” 
To a man, however, the critics heaped praise 
on the “cinematic” qualities of the film. ““The 
unrepentant lyricism, the vertiginous technical 
strategies, the generous abandon, the photo- 
graphic delicacies, the acting in certain roles” 
—all more than made up for the film’s numer- 
ous faults.'® Specifically singled out, of course, 
was the innovation of the triptychs, the triple 
screen system, which produced a concluding 
“visual symphony” of extraordinary power. 
Perhaps Léon Moussinac summed up the criti- 
cal reaction best. If Gance’s subject and scen- 
ario were presumptuous, sometimes ridiculous, 
and dangerously chauvinistic, ‘‘From the cine- 
matic point of view, Napoléon was the occasion 
. .. to put in play original ideas that succeeded 
in enlarging the resources of cinematography, 
in sum, an incontestable advance: a date in the 
history of the technical development of the 
cinema.”’'® 

The contradictions in Napoléon are, if any- 


thing, now even more apparent. But their locus 
and distribution seem to have shifted. Take 
the most celebrated feature of the film—its 
technical innovations and achievements. It is 
clear that, from the beginning, Gance was 
preoccupied with questions of cinematic tech- 
nique. For instance, Alexandre Volkoff, one 
of his assistant directors for a time, was aston- 
ished to find that “‘he was continually haunted 
by the idea of doing more and then more again, 
of surpassing himself and all others. Incessantly, 
he tried out cinematic innovations, combining 
new technical methods. He strove to go ever 
farther and higher.’’?® This effort is clearly 
evident even now in the remarkable film record 
of the production which Gance instigated, pre- 
served under the title, Autour de Napoléon.”' 
But how successful, exactly, was Gance with 
his innovations? One of the earliest segments 
to be filmed, the snowfort battle at Brienne, 
provides an ambiguous answer. 

Like the opening train wreck of La Roue, 
this sequence was orchestrated, in Gance’s 
words, ‘“‘to make the otherwise passive spec- 
tator an actor. He would not only look at but 
participate in the action.’’”? In La Roue, he 
had relied on the rapid cutting of many dis- 
parate images to simulate the after effects of 
the crash, to integrate Sisif’s perceptions and 
feelings into a larger conceptual design. Here, 
he privileges the character of young Bona- 
parte—to the point of making the flow of 
images his subjective experience—but reduces 
the number of disparate images and multiplies 
the technical strategies of combination and 
intensification. Initially, Gance superimposes 
a CU of young Bonaparte over shots of his 
battling cohorts, to convey the passion and 
force of his counterattack (after the boy is 
bloodied by a snowball with a rock inside).”° 
To this, Gance then adds an unconventionally 


mobile camera. He had Jules Kruger (with a 
hand-cranked camera) sit on a sled that was 
pushed rapidly towards one of the two snow 
forts. Then, at Gance’s insistence, Kruger also 
ran into the thick of the fighting with another 
hand-cranked camera strapped to his chest 
and supported by a brace around his waist.”* 
The only thing he did not do was what legend 
has attributed to him—throw the camera 
about like a snowball.”* Finally, Gance resorts 
to a form of rapid cutting—wildly fast tracks, 
dollies, and swish-pans—in conjunction with 
a repeated static CU of young Bonaparte. At 
the climax, the cutting accelerates to a rush 
of single frames, with the boy’s smiling face 
appearing every four frames. 

Despite the novelty of hand-held mobile 
camera shots in alliance with the by-then con- 
ventional technique of rapid montage, this 
sequence is less than astonishing. In part, the 
problem lies in its conception. Compared to 
the opening of La Roue, this sequence seems 
regressive—it limits itself to the representation 
of a single character’s subjective state. More 
important, perhaps, the representation of that 
state, organizing the world around Bonaparte, 
is relatively simplistic (his enemies, Philippeaux 
and Peccaduc, are cruel buffoons; the counter- 
attack is easily carried out). The single-minded 
diegetic flow of the images quickly becomes 
repetitive, wearyingly so, as the action is ex- 
panded in time. The longer the sequence goes 
on, the more excessive and empty it becomes. 
What could have been an exciting, riveting 
Opening, in which the spectator shares young 
Bonaparte’s intoxicating discovery of his skill 
and ambition as a leader, comes close to laps- 
ing into bombastic cliché. 

At least two conclusions can be drawn from 
such close analysis of the technical innovations 
in Napoléon. First of all, they tend to improve 
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in quality and effectiveness as the film pro- 
gresses. The combination of fast tracks, dollies, 
and swish pans, for instance, is much more 
controlled in the later sequence of Napoléon’s 
journey to Albenga to join the Italian Cam- 
paign army. Here, even more than before, 
some of the camera movements deliberately 
call attention to themselves. The opening LS of 
the road down which Napoléon’s coach and 
flanked horsemen race away suddenly turns 
into a following dolly shot; the movement 
allows for a smooth cut to a tracking shot of 
the countryside which then pans 60° to become 
a dolly shot following the advance horsemen. 
The spectator is caught up, quite consciously, 
in the diegetic process. After Napoléon has 
issued a number of orders, sent off a letter to 
Josephine, and changed to horseback, the 
sequence ends with a series of rapid dollying 
shots ahead of his pounding white horse, each 
of which becomes shorter and shorter as it is 
punctuated by quick swish pans. Here, the 
camera movement (in conjunction with the 
rapid cutting) functions less to convey Napoléon’s 
subjective experience of the journey than to 
equate, through the accelerating rhythm, his 
driving ambition with the ‘‘flow of history” 
and, at this point, with the lightning-like speed 
of the narrative. This combination of camera 
movements will reach its climax in the final 
segment of the triptychs. 

Secondly, Gance’s technical achievements, 
for me at least, often depend on a striking 
economy and symmetry of articulation. The 
school dormitory battle, for instance, pro- 
duces a visual assault even more effective than 
the opening snowfort battle. One snowy night, 
Philippeaux and Peccaduc vengefully release 
Bonaparte’s pet eagle, and he storms into the 
dormitory to find the culprits. 

LS dolly back ahead of Napoléon as he 

enters the room. 

MCU dolly forward past one boy shaking his 

head, then a second and a third. 

LS dolly forward behind Napoléon as he 

speaks to one boy after another. 

MCU dolly forward past a boy yawning and 

then another shaking his head. 

LS Napoléon stops at the end of the room, 

turns, and throws a pile of boys’ clothes. 

MCU Napoléon shouts. 

Intertitle: ‘So all of you are guilty!”’ 

FS dolly back ahead of Napoléon as he attacks 

one boy after another, systematically; they 


come out and surround him. 

FS dolly forward behind Napoléon and the 
boys as they begin to fight—pillows and 
feathers fly about. 

Four split-screen images of the fighting. 

Nine split-screen images of the fighting. 

A half-dozen superimpositions of the fighting. 
What is interesting about this sequence is how 
succinctly it works through repetition and 
variation. The first series of movements, rhyth- 
mically matched, ends in Bonaparte’s angry 
gesture and accusation. The second series 
begins to repeat the first and then oscillates 
quickly into a crescendo of simultaneous mul- 
tiple images. Bonaparte’s fury, metaphorically, 
tears the boys to pieces (clothes-pillows-feathers) 
and transforms the room into a dense cloud of 
feathers and white-robed figures. It is as if 
the snowball fight is recapitulated in miniature. 

Still, whatever one thinks of these ‘‘high- 
lights,’’ an exclusive focus on Gance’s techni- 
cal innovations and achievements can be mis- 
leading. It tempts one to conclude, as do Jean 
Mitry and most other film historians, that 
Napoléon is incoherent, ‘“‘a chaos traversed 
by lightning flashes.’’?® To my mind, however, 
that supposed incoherence actually provides a 
basis for the film’s appeal. In fact, in terms of 
narrative structure and syntactical continuity, 
it may not be incoherence at all. Let’s admit, 
for instance, that the film deploys, throughout 
its narrative, a cacophony of styles or modes of 
representation. There are posturing ‘‘theatri- 
cal” characters like Paoli and Salicetti, ‘‘natur- 
alistic’’ characters like Josephine and General 
Hoche, comic buffoons like the recurring Tris- 
tan Fleuri, and bold caricatures like L’Oeil- 
Vert (the one-eyed master of the guillotine 
lists) and Couthon (a decrepit old man who 
creeps about in a wheel chair with a white 
rabbit in his lap). There are ‘‘reproductions”’ 
of famous mass spectacle paintings of the 
Revolution and its aftermath, ‘‘documentary’”’ 
moments (such as a bread line of women and 
children in a snow-covered street), American- 
style chases on horseback, an oddly anachro- 
nistic moment of “‘modern dancing’”’ at the 
‘Bal des Victimes”’ (including a line of flappers 
and shots of naked breasts and buttocks), and 
highly subjective visions articulated in a bar- 
rage of cinematic techniques. This kind of 
mixture is not all that unusual in the French 
cinema of the 1920’s. One can find it in such 
diverse films as L’Herbier’s exquisite melo- 


drama, El Dorado (1921); Mosjoukine’s satiri- 
cal comedy, Le Brasier ardent (1923); Kir- 
sanoff’s poetic ‘‘slice-of-life,”” Menilmontant 
(1925); Cavalcanti’s cruelly witty ‘‘documen- 
tary,’ Rien que les heures (1926); and Volkoff's 
fantastic historical adventure, Casanova (1927). 
If such cacophony seems deliberate, especially 
in films normally associated with the narrative 
avant-garde, then perhaps overriding the usual 
conventions of coherence here is a principle 
of play for its own sake, a playing that involves 
a mélange of styles. Or, even more likely, per- 
haps there is in the film a conception of struc- 
tural unity that sets coordinates for this play, 
that shapes it into a coherent network of narra- 
tive relations. 

Similarly, throughout its length, Napoléon 
deploys a variety of syntactical systems. In 
the ‘‘Bal des Victimes,’’ for instance, Gance 
relies basically on the ‘classical’ style of edit- 
ing that creates a spatial-temporal continuity 
to ensure a clear chain of character action. 
At several points this involves a subtle alterna- 
tion of eyeline matches between Napoléon, 
Josephine, and Hoche—when they first meet 
and when Napoléon takes Hoche’s queen in a 
chess game. In a dramatic sequence during the 
Royalist Rebellion (as well as in other sequences), 
however, Gance sets up a different form of 
Spatial continuity, shifting back and forth 
between matched and ‘“‘mismatched’’ shots 
that define the relations between Barras, 
Napoléon, and a Captain Murat.’’ Finally, 
in Napoléon’s journey to Albenga, as has been 
noted, the spatial-temporal continuity is sacri- 
ficed in order to emphasize a system of graphic, 
rhythmic, and connotative relations. Because 
of its inconsistent adherence to the ‘‘classical’’ 
continuity system developed by the American 
cinema, Noél Burch, among others, has called 
Napoléon a “primitive” film.?* Unless Burch 
means to reverse the pejorative sense of the 
word, the label seems, to me, inappropriate. 
For what Gance and his colleagues in the 
narrative avant-garde seem to have developed 
and/or accepted was a discourse that was 
deliberately plural. At his disposal in Napoléon 
were several different or alternative systems of 
syntactical continuity. Again, the question 
is, does this simply provide another means for 
play or are there patterns to the deployment 
of these syntactical systems that coalesce into 
coherence? 

Let me point the way towards grasping the 


film’s integration of these modes of representa- 
tion and continuity systems by focusing on 
that portion devoted to the relationship be- 
tween Napoléon, Josephine, and her maid 
Violine. At the time of Napoléon’s release, 
critics tended to ignore this part of the film, 
presumably on the grounds that it was a senti- 
mental digression. That attitude still persists 
for most of the cuts in the ‘‘Coppola”’ version 
now circulating in the United States are made 
here.*® That is unfortunate because these se- 
quences achieve a high degree of rhetorical 
complexity and emotional poignance and, in 
the process, reveal a nexus of coherence in the 
midst of incoherence. Furthermore, they intro- 
duce a disturbing note of discord, another level 
of contradiction, into the text of Napoléon. 

The courtship between Napoléon and Jose- 
phine is marked by a mixture of high and low 
comedy until one day Napoléon calls unexpec- 
tedly at her tiny chateau. While her son and 
daughter chat with the awkward suitor in an 
antechamber, Josephine tarries in the bedroom 
with Barras (whose mistress she has been and 
may still be), receiving his permission to marry. 
The children engage Napoléon in a game of 
blindman’s buff; and as he fumbles about, 
blindfolded, Barras escapes by tiptoeing past 
him and out the door. Napoléon is caught up 
in the game (articulated in an accelerating 
montage of fast panning CUs) until Josephine 
sneaks up behind him and allows herself to 
be captured. Instead of taking off the blind- 
fold, however, he tells her that he has no need 
of eyes to know whom she really loves in her 
heart. At this she does a warily slow double 
take, as if suddenly fearful that he may realize 
her actual feelings and motives and the extent 
of her duplicity. This sequence is remarkable 
in several ways. The accelerating montage sets 
up an implausible continuity, the subjective 
vision (all POV shots) of a character who is 
blindfolded. Yet the function of that implausi- 
bility is to call into question Napoléon’s ability 
to see and hence to know. The subsequent 
series of shots re-enforce that questioning by 
juxtaposing (in matched CUs) the blinded 
lover and his all too seeing and knowing be- 
loved. In the context of his skill as a military 
strategist and his inheritance of the visionary 
principles of the Revolution (which he accepts 
immediately after the wedding), Napoléon’s 
blindness here takes on disturbingly grand 
proportions. If his love for Josephine can be 
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mocked so cruelly and easily, can his devotion 
to the Revolution be any less of a delusion? 

The wedding ceremony introduces a further 
sense of questioning and disturbance. In con- 
trast to several brief sequences where the cou- 
ple stroll in the gardens around her chateau 
(photographed in exquisitely glowing images 
that soften at the edges), the wedding is a 
lackluster affair of waiting (Napoléon arrives 
late) in a tacky civil chamber (the spot-lighting 
on the walls is even blatantly inconsistent). 
Intriguingly, however, this ceremony is almost 
displaced by the ‘‘wedding”’ (identified as such 
in an intertitle) that Violine stages for herself. 
This young woman has appeared repeatedly 
in the second half of the film—in the Conven- 
tion as Robespierre and Saint Just are con- 
demned, in the bread line of women in the 
snow, at the ‘‘Bal des Victimes’’ as a coat 
check girl. She becomes infatuated with Napo- 
léon (at one point buying a wooden statuette 
of him that is hawked in the streets of Paris) 
and finally arranges her hair like Josephine’s 
and gets herself hired as one of her maids. 
On the evening of the marriage, Violine dresses 
herself in white before a mirror in her room, 
then slowly gets up onto her bed and kneels in 
a position of prayer. In place of a headboard 
is a small cabinet that she opens, revealing a 
tiny altar to Napoléon that includes the statu- 
ette, some flowers, several candles, and one of 
his white gloves. The sequence then cuts to 
Napoléon and Josephine in their bridal cham- 
ber. For a moment he stands alone by the bed, 
which is thinly veiled by a full-length curtain, 
and then she comes to the opposite side and 
touches one of the garlands encircling the 
curtain. He joins her, and they kiss (in CU) 
as veil after veil falls diagonally across their 
faces until the image fades to white. The 
sequence then returns to Violine, who has left 
her bed to stand by the wall. The left portion 
of the frame, which has been blurred out of 
focus, suddenly clears, revealing the statuette 
on a small table. Violine’s hand moves the 
figure slightly and its enlarged shadow appears 
on the wall. In a final MS, she moves to the 
projected shadow and presses her lips to it. 

This double wedding transpires in a myster- 
ious world, half real, half fantasy. In its start- 
ling white-on-white mise-en-scéne, Violine 
often seems ‘“‘to fade away into the grey mists 
of a magical background.’’*® Yet the sequence 
is also unusually perverse, pushing passion and 
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sentimentality to excess. Something like this 
had occurred earlier when Napoléon was 
taking lessons in courtship. At the end of that 
sequence, he faced a globe of the world and 
imagined Josephine’s face superimposed inside 
it. When he moved to kiss her, she turned 
away; turning the globe brought her back 
again. But as Napoléon covered her face with 
his and seemed to caress her hair, Josephine’s 
look was reluctant, even resistant. Here, in 
Violine’s chamber, the situation is reversed. 
A woman produces her own image of the man 
she loves (or the image her society offers her) 
and manipulates that image for her own ends. 
But the man is absent, the manipulation a 
delusion. What does this suggest, not only 
about the ‘‘mad’’ character of Violine, but 
about perception and power in sexual rela- 
tions? Does Violine’s passion parallel and 
reflect on Napoléon’s relation to Josephine? 
And does her fetishistic projection make us 
even more conscious of the film’s representa- 
tion of Napoléon? 

The motif of testing that marks these se- 
quences of courtship and marriage provides, 
I would argue, a basis of coherence for the 
film as a whole. The scope of Napoléon may 
be too large for its disparate parts to be orga- 
nized into anything like the tightly-fitted, 
Chinese box-like construction of a short work 
such as Jean Epstein’s La Glace a trois faces 
(1927). Yet there does seem to be an overall 
design that depends on more than the chronol- 
ogy of historical events (which already has suf- 
fered several major shifts and lacunae). To 
grasp that design is to see Napoléon propelled 
through a double series of increasingly more 
crucial tests and confrontations whose para- 
digmatic relations are as important as their 
syntagmatic progress. For in the reversals and 
transformations of those tests, the character 
of Napoléon undergoes a kind of deconstruction. 

The first half of Napoléon introduces the 
motif of the test or confrontation at the outset, 
in the snowfort battle which is then recapitu- 
lated in the dormitory pillow fight. That seg- 
ment ends in an image which condenses ele- 
ments of the previous action and presages 
what is to come. Young Napoléon is alone in 
an empty storeroom, sitting on an old cannon, 
when his pet eagle returns through an open 
window from the snowy night to join him. This 
rhetorical form of closure—the lone figure, 
the imperial eagle, the military hardware, 


the glittering particles in the air—establishes 
a pattern that will recur at several key moments 
in the film. The next segments, during the 
onset of the Revolution, delay any further test. 
The retreat to Corsica, however, sets up a 
confrontation between the island factions, 
especially between Napoléon and Paoli, who 
has sided with England. The confrontation 
begins in a local café (articulated in a slow 
montage of marvelous faces in CU), builds 
to a face-off in front of the actual Bonaparte 
family home (photographed with a special 
““‘brachyscope”’ lens to make up for space limi- 
tations), and then to a horseback chase that 
ends in his escape by sea. All of this culminates 
in two major tests—the storm at sea and the 
siege of Toulon—which climax the first half of 
the film. Both demand close scrutiny. 

The first of the two begins with a stunning 
image that transcends cliché. In a small boat 
Napoléon has taken to escape the Corsican 
gendarmes, he attaches to the mast the huge 
French flag he has seized from Paoli and 
unfurls it as a sail. With one hand grasping 
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the flag and the other guiding the tiller, he 
quickly puts out to sea—for France. This 
image culminates a series of simple similes in 
the film: young Bonaparte and the eagle, Dan- 
ton and the flames of a blacksmith’s forge, 
Pozzo and a snake (which, as in a prewar serial, 
incongruously coils about his shoulder). But 
it also marks the transition to an even grander 
simile. Apparently inspired by Victor Hugo’s 
line, ‘“‘to be a member of the Convention is like 
being a wave of the ocean,’’ Gance concludes 
the Corsican period with a sequence that inter- 
cuts Napoléon’s storm-tossed boat and the 
surging melee of the Convention—hence its 
title, the “‘Double Tempest.’’*’ Following 
Moussinac, Mitry has argued that this se- 
quence is flawed because it simply visualizes 
a pre-existing idea—a mere literary symbol, 
no more.*? However, the tumult of the Revo- 
lutionary assembly in Paris is not only paralleled 
to but transformed by the turbulent sea through 
which Napoléon navigates to his “destiny.” 
The point of the charged equation, it seems 
to me, is to suggest that the Convention will 
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soon test Napoléon as well and that he will 
survive it just as he survives the storm at sea. 
He will triumph over forces both cosmic and 
human, natural and political. In fact, the 
latter forces are diminished, and almost oblit- 
erated, by the former in this rhetorical process 
of mystification. °° 

The significance of the ““Double Tempest”’ 
depends, in part, on its use of the celebrated 
triple screen or triptych system. As originally 
conceived, this system was intended simply 
to record panoramas several times wider than 
the normal frame area. Gance had André 
Debrie mount three identical Parvo-Debrie 
cameras on top of one another, aim the top 
and bottom ones to record the fields adjacent 
to that recorded by the middle camera, and 
synchronize all three to run automatically.** 
Despite a slight parallax problem in joining the 
three images, the results were so stunning that 
Gance used the technique several times in 
Napoléon, not only for panoramas near the 
end (as initially planned) but for other effects 
as well. Here, in the ““Double Tempest,”’ the 
shots of the Convention are marked by the 
vertiginous movements of pendulum camera 
shots—‘‘the camera was placed at the end of a 
metal rod some ten meters long, which oscil- 
lated like a gigantic pendulum, imparting to 
the lens a forward and backward movement, 
similar to some sort of swing’s rising and fall- 
ing.’’*> Similarly, the shots of the storm are 
marked by wildly tilting images of the boat as 
it is deluged with water, CUs of Napoléon’s 
bloody hands, and both positive and negative 
images of enormous roiling waves (photo- 
graphed from a glass box submerged in the 
surf). According to Gance, the sequence cres- 
cendoed in a rhythmic montage involving all 
three panels of the triptych, along with an 
increasing number of superimpositions, until 
it climaxed in sixteen images spaced across the 
triple screen.*® Even in its present fragmentary 
form, one can see here the recapitulation of the 
earlier snowball and pillow fights literally 
enlarged to epic proportions. 

The siege of Toulon extends the epic mode 
of this testing, but it also introduces the earliest 
discordant note of ambiguity. The first assault 
begins at midnight, and all the fighting there- 
after is conducted at night. Furthermore, it 
begins in a downpour of rain that persists 
unrelentingly throughout the fighting. Toge- 
ther these conditions produce a shifting com- 
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bination of ‘‘heroic’’ and “unheroic’’ images, 
in conjunction with which Napoleon is both 
larger-than-life leader and sharer of the suffer- 
ing. Early on, especially, close shots of his face 
are intercut with the attacking soldiers and 
artillery firing. And in the climactic moments, 
several shots are divided into a miniature trip- 
tych, with Napoléon in the center panel seem- 
ing to direct the fighting at his sides. But the 
battle is also unusually brutal. In the first 
asault, a soldier is blown up in a water-filled 
ditch and a second soldier falls in dead after 
him; a third is wounded in the head, while 
a fourth has his foot run over by a cannon.”’ 
In the second assault, two soldiers struggle 
in a sea of mud until one drowns the other— 
the last image is that of an arm reaching up 
desperately, futilely, out of the murky water. 
In the aftermath of the siege, in several HALSs, 
Napoléon stands hunched in the rain on a 
mound surrounded by scores of dead soldiers 
in the mud. Yet the last shots condense and 
transform these elements from the battle, 
along with some from Brienne and Corsica. 
The master shot is a LS of a hill on which sit 
a house (frame right) and a low wall (frame 
left), near which, under a bare tree, Napoléon 
falls asleep on a drumhead. As smoke rises 
from the right foreground, the dawn light of 
the sun breaks in from the left background. 
On General Dugommier’s orders, soldiers 
cover Napoléon with several French flags, and 
an eagle alights in the tree overhead. All these 
tests thus climax in a heavily latent symbolic 
tableau that “‘resolves’’ any sense of contra- 
diction. 

The second half of Napoléon is constructed 
somewhat like the first: there are a number of 
confrontations early on and then another more 
important series at the end. The beginning 
segment covers the period of the “‘Reign of 
Terror,’’ during which Napoléon again is a 
marginal character, especially during the time 
when the ‘Three Gods of the Revolution”’ dis- 
appear. But when the Royalist Rebellion breaks 
out, Barras calls him to the Convention to take 
command of the defense of Paris. With a few 
words, Napoléon distributes arms to the citi- 
zens, and the rebellion is quickly crushed. 
As the segment climaxes in a moment of spec- 
tacle at the Convention—in a series of huge 
shot/reverse shots that will be echoed in the 
film’s final reel—Napoléon announces to the 
cheering throng, ‘‘I am the Revolution.” Yet 


this expected triumph is torn by contradic- 
tions..On the one hand, it recapitulates and 
transforms the sequence of the ““Double Tem- 
pest.””’ The new “storm” that threatens the 
Convention has been stilled—in place of 
tumult there is stasis and order; in place of 
several squabbling leaders, there is now a 
single figure of authority. On the other hand, 
Napoléon’s position is even more ambiguous 
than in the siege of Toulon. A savior of the 
Revolution, he has turned into its dictator, 
its new “God.” In the Convention Hall, whether 
fully lit or silhouetted, he is an overdetermined 
subject—the focal point of framing and edit- 


ing, the source of powerful words (e.g., “‘Jus- 


tice’ hangs over him in the air). Before taking 
command, however, for one long moment, his 
shadow falls ominously over ‘“The Declaration 
of the Rights of Man.’’ And in the Conven- 
tion’s aftermath, his body is disguised and 
then fetishized in statuettes hawked in the 
streets. Oscillating between ‘‘Great Man of 
History,” puppet, and menacing shadow, the 
figure of Napoléon has become plural, para- 
doxical. 


If this Convention triumph displays an ever 
increasing sense of discord, the sequences of 
courtship and marriage that follow push the 
character of Napoléon to the brink of incoher- 
ence. There, a different form of testing, in- 
volving the dynamics of sexual politics and 
degrees of knowledge, raises disturbing ques- 
tions about the Napoleonic hero and his posi- 
tion as subject in the narrative and in history. 
At the point of dissolution, the film suddenly 
backs off and recovers a form of coherence 
by displacing its questions and contradictions 
in the mystification of spectacle. The shift 
occurs in the long (and sometimes tedious) 
sequence in the now empty Convention Hall 
where, before going off to Albenga, Napoléon 
faces the dead heroes of the Revolution (in a 
series of superimpositions). Their interroga- 
tion turns into a warped, simplistic affirmation 
(read “‘betrayal’’) of the Revolution, and the 
dead begin to sing the “‘Marseillaise,’”’ echoing 
the very first moments in the Convention. The 
sequence modulates into an even montage of 
MCUs, commingling both leaders and com- 
mon people in one continuous image that blurs 
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all distinctions. The final shot is a masterpiece 
of condensation through superimposition. It 
begins with a LACU of Napoléon listening 
intently (against the darkness of the hall); a 
superimposition of the wind-whipped tricolor 
(echoing the ‘“‘Double Tempest’) dissolves in 
behind him; then a canted LAFS of ‘La Mar- 
seillaise’”’ (in place of Josephine?) dissolves in, 
replacing Napoléon—she calls off to the right 
and then points left into strong wind that 
billows her garments; finally, the initial image 
of Napoléon dissolves back in but replaces the 
flag behind her. Thus does the film, in an 
incredible stereoptic deception, equate Napo- 
léon with the spirit of the Revolution, placing 
him at the still center of its swirling, dynamic 
charge. Now the challenges of Brienne, Cor- 
sica, Toulon, and the Convention can reach 
their apotheosis in the final reel, in a stunning 
series of triptych effects, all of them geared to 
Napoléon as the uncontested narrative and 
rhetorical subject par excellence.** 

The final reel opens at the Albenga encamp- 
ment (a crater surrounded by rock walls and 
crowned by a ruined castle) with a series of 
sequences edited primarily according to the 
“classical” continuity system. Several pano- 
rama shots establish the location as Napoléon 
rides his white horse back and forth among the 
troops, his movement linking the massed units 
of soldiers as well as the three panels of the 
triptych. His first brief speech to them con- 
firms his dominance—an intertitle in the cen- 
tral panel is followed by a MCU of Napoléon, 
flanked by hundreds of soldiers in each side 
panel, and then by several panorama shots 
as he leads them forward and off-screen (the 
horses flash by impressively in MS). The fol- 
lowing morning that dominance is re-estab- 
lished with a triptych MCU of Napoléon against 
dark clouds moving across the sky and a trip- 
tych LS of the troops arising (the panorama 
shot tilts up to include soldiers appearing on 
the castle walls above the rock face). Through- 
out his main speech to the army, the sequence 
generally alternates triptych MCUs of Napoléon 
with LSs of the soldiers responding to his words 
and gestures (in eyeline-matched shots). But 
the pattern varies to include gigantic shot/ 
reverse shots as well as FSs of the soldiers 
and MCUs of Napoléon flanked by LSs of the 
massed army. And the speech climaxes in a 
series of reverse panorama shots, with a CU 
of Napoléon’s look serving as the pivot of con- 
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trol and direction, linking the French army to 
the other side of the mountain with its “‘rich 
provinces and great towns’’ spread over the 
fertile Italian plains. In the “‘deep space’ of 
the final shot, the soldiers charge forward 
(from ELS to MS) en masse. 

For the descent into Italy that follows, the 
film shifts to a “‘musical’’ continuity that 
stresses graphic and rhythmic relations as 
much as the representational. Leaving the 
Albenga encampment, the army divides (in 
triptych) into three different lines of troops 
that march forward past ruined castle walls 
and through a valley of vast fields. As the cen- 
tral panel changes to dollying FSs of the 
marching soldiers and wagons, the left and 
right panels (inversions of one another) de- 
scribe, in LSs, the advancing infantry, cavalry, 
and cannon. At Montenotte, a ‘“‘classical”’ 
continuity returns in conjunction with a split 
screen of connotative parallels. In several 
panorama shots, the army descends a hill to 
attack and capture the town; while in gigantic 
reverse shots, a CU of Napoléon is flanked 
first by parallel tracking shots of the cavalry 
and then by ELSs as they race forward across 
the plains. The battle 1s quickly dispatched, 
and Napoléon is propelled ahead of his army 
and then, in a brief shot echoing the “Double 
Tempest,” is joined with the wildly applauding 
Convention crowds in Paris—by means of an 
intertitle that explodes across the triple screen: 
‘Hearing of / this sudden entry / into Italy / / 
the Parisians / burst the bounds / of their 
enthusiasm.” 

In its final minutes, the film shifts once 
again into a continuity system that is graphic, 
rhythmic, and highly connotative. Recapitulat- 
ing the beginning as well as all the other mo- 
ments of testing, this climax enacts the ulti- 
mate transformation and mystification of 
Napoléon’s vision. It begins with Napoléon 
stalking the heights of Montezemolo, inscrib- 
ing “in the Italian sky all his desires and all 
his victories.’ As he looks out over the moun- 
tains the valleys, three separate sequences 
erupt simultaneously onto the triple screen, the 
images metamorphosing through superimposi- 
tions, dissolves, and iris masks that shift back 
and forth from panel to panel ‘‘in a fugue-like 
movement of dizzying rhythms.’’*’ Initially, 
they include a FS of Napoléon, LSs of the army 
attacking across the plains, a LS of his white 
horse, and a suspended CU of Josephine. Soon, 


in addition, appear the revolving globe, LSs of 
the valleys and mountains, maps of Italy and 
England, insignia, cannon fire, and attacking 
cavalry. Finally, the sequences shift into rapid 
montage, drawing together closer and closer 
shots of the victorious marching soldiers, CUs 
of Napoléon as a boy and man, ECUs of his 
eyes, blurred shots of the Revolutionary lead- 
ers, a beating drum, flames, cloud rifts, 
streaming water, and waves exploding in sun- 
light. Suddenly the vanguard of the army sees 
the shadow of a bird preceding them on the 
road, and there is a head-on FS of a soaring 
eagle extending its wings across the triple 
screen. The sequence shifts to CUs and ECUs 
of Napoléon again, and the film ends in a rush 
of images—blurred figures, swish pans, ECUs 
of Napoléon’s eyes, and streams of light. Then, 
in a last twist, the panels of streaming light 
turn red, white, and blue, transforming the 
final triptych into a gigantic French tricolor. 
Although Napoléon is the apparent subject or 
source of this whirlwind of resonant images, 
this projection of the ‘Revolutionary spirit,” 
he becomes, in fact, the object or figure re- 
stored by its charge. For what begins as his 
vision shifts deceptively into an omniscient 
barrage that ‘‘devours’”’ its subject and, through 
that deception, subsumes the paradoxical 
nature of his character and all the contradic- 
tions of his seeing and knowing. Consequently, 
this celebratory restoration of Napoléon’s 
power can be seen as the product of a cinematic 
spectacle whose operation renders its own reso- 
lution problematic. 


What position can one take towards this 
rhapsodic celebration of a single powerful 
leader, a sort of Gallicized Hegelian ideal of 
the hero in history—anachronistic, chauvinis- 
tic, and perhaps even fascistic? For Gance, his 
hero must have seemed the Romantic artist in 
apotheosis—as he saw himself—a towering 
figure who made the real world, not an imag- 
inary one, his province of action.*® For his 


contemporary, the critic Moussinac, this figure 
was the embodiment ‘‘of military dictatorship,” 
frighteningly close to the image of the Emperor 
then held by political groups of the extreme 
right.‘ On these grounds, some argue, Napo- 
léon could join the ranks of such films as 
Griffith’s Birth of a Nation (1915) and Riefen- 
stahl’s Triumph of the Will (1934) for the way 
it “weds” a pernicious ideology to an innova- 
tive and/or masterfully persuasive discourse.*? 
Yet, ironically, in its structural repetition of 
narrative and rhetorical motifs, the film works 
much like Eisenstein’s Potemkin (1925-1926) 
—culminating in a rush of images in which 
past, present, and future implode and seem to 
burst the bounds of the screen. And in the 
wake of that rush, for the spectator turned 
analyst, wash a welter of contradictions. Or 
there remain, in other words, several textual 
levels of incoherence in coherence. The overall 
effect of Napoléon may be mystification on a 
grand scale, but the text goes a long way toward 
producing the basis of its own critique. 
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